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partitive construction. — xliv, 135, etc. eomo que, 
'as if.' — xliv, 167, en antes que, 'before.' — 
xliv, 205, obra de un Ave Maria, cf. the more 
striking example in 1. 182, no estari un Ave 
Maria, 'I won't be a moment.' — xliv, 193, sino 
que 'but.' — P. 106 : The statement that the bal- 
lads show use of the " -ra subjunctive for preterit 
indicative ' ' is inaccurate. The -ra form in ques- 
tion represents, historically and phonetically, the 
Latin pluperfect indicative and has retained this 
indicative mood continuously from the earliest 
monuments to the present day. Furthermore, on 
the same page (106) the use of the "pluperfect 
for preterit " should be illustrated by -ra exam- 
ples as well as by the compound forms. — P. 107 : 
Comenzar may govern a following infinitive with 
& as well as with de (xx, 17) and even without a 
preposition (xx, 1). 

The experiment of reading Spanish ballads in 
college classes is worthy of trial and will be 
watched with great interest. Another declared 
purpose of the book is " to point the way to fur- 
ther research." In this its success is indubitable. 



0. Carroll Mabden. 



Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



"L'Abt pour l'Abt" 



a des idees tres energiques. L'art pour Vart, 
sans but, car tout but denature l'art." 

La formule de Constant traduisait sans doute 
les tennes dont se servait Robinson pour dire 
que, selon Kant, l'art devait trouver sa fin et 
son objet en lui-meme. II est vraisemblable 
que le redacteur du Journal intime resserrait 
simplement, pour son propre usage, l'expression 
moins condensee dont pouvait s'§tre servi Henry 
Crabb Robinson. Car on ne voit pas que les 
estheticiens allemands aient abouti a ce mo- 
ment a une formule que transposerait exacte- 
ment le frangais l'art four l'art. lis disent: 
"Die Kunst ist urn ihrer selbst willen da." 
(Et si l'entretien a eu lieu en anglais, il est 
douteux que art for art's sake y ait apparu.) 
Constant lui-m&ne ne se sert pas de cette ex- 
pression lorsqu'il lui arrive d'ecrire en faveur 
de l'autonomie d'une ceuvre litteraire. La 
formule heureusement consignee par le Journal 
de Constant est done vou&e, semble-t-il, a un 
sommeil assez long, jusqu'au moment ou parai- 
tront les nouveaux emplois du terme qu'ont 
signales MM. Lanson et Cassagne. 

On peut se demander si, en Angleterre, dans 
le petit cercle dont Robinson fut l'inspirateur, 
cette idee et son expression ne purent vraiment 
pas se faire jour. M. Carre, qui publie en ce 
moment diverses reliques robinsoniennes, re- 
pondra peut-§tre a cette question. 



A MM. les Bedacteurs de Mod. Lang. Notes : 

M. Spingarn a ouvert dans votre revue, en 
1907, une enquete sur les premiers exemples 
anglais et frangais de cette expression promise 
a un si bel avenir, l'art pour l'art; et lui-meme, 
en 1910 (p. 75), indiquait ce qui est vraisembla- 
blement la premiere apparition de cette formule, 
le 20 pluvi6se an XII, dans le Journal intime 
de B. Constant (ed. Melegari, Paris, 1895, 
p. 7). 

II n'est pas indifferent de noter que le passage 
de Constant relate en realite sa conversation 
avec le jeune Anglais qui, mieux initie a la 
recente philosophic allemande, va servir de 
guide intellectuel a Mme de Stael a Weimar. 
" Conversation avec Robinson, eleve de Schel- 
ling. Son travail sur I'EstMUque de Kant 



Ports. 



P. Baldenspeegeb. 



Chaucer and Lydgate Notes 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — (1) In Chaucer's Franklin's Tale, 
lines 289-290, we read 

For th' orisonte liath reft the sonne his light 
This is as muche to seye as it was night. 

Professor Skeat, commenting on the second of 
these lines, terms it "A humorous apology for a 
poetical expression ; " Mr. Hinckley, in his Notes 
on Chaucer, asks "Is not this curiously abrupt 
line a mark of immaturity in the poet's art?" 
I would refer to Book i of Fulgentius' Liber 
Mitologiarum, ed. Helm, p. 13, where, after 
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eleven inserted lines of flowery verse describing 
the approach of evening, Fulgentius returns to 
prose with " et, ut in uerba paucissima conferam, 
nox erat." 

(2) Lydgate' s use of John of Salisbury, Bishop 
of Chartres, "Episcopus Carnotensis," is a point 
of some interest in Lydgate-study. Koeppel, in 
his valuable monograph on the Fall of Princes, 
pp. 69-70, mentions various references by Lyd- 
gate to " prudent Oarnotence," but does not iden- 
tify Carnotence as John of Salisbury. The pro- 
logue to Book rv of the Fall is in part a dilution 
of the prose prologue to John of Salisbury's Poly- 
cratwus; and in the prologue to Bookni appears 
a phrase of Salisbury's in one of Lydgate' s more 
striking lines, — "Of my stepmother called ob- 
livion." The allusion to Carnotence' s Enteticon, 
which Koeppel cites from Lydgate' s St. Edmund, 
is suggestive in view of the fact that Boston of 
Bury listed the Entetieum of John of Salisbury 
among the books in the Bury St. Edmunds 
library. 

(3) With the much-disputed phrase "shippes 
hoppesteres" of the Khightfs Tale, line 1159, we 
might consider the picture drawn by Lydgate in 
the Fall of Princes, bk. rv, cap. 1 — 

Naual crounes whilom wer ordeined 

For them that faught manly in the see 
Whan their shippes wer together cheyned. 

(4) In his exceedingly interesting paper on 
the Bibliotheque Universelle des Romans, printed 
in the Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association 
of America, vol. 25, Professor John M. Clapp 
mentions, on p. 76, a story of that collection en- 
titled Ltonor et Eugenie, and described by the 
editors as " extraite et traduite de Chaucer." 
The prose story in question, in the June, 1780, 
volume of the Bibliotheque, is very largely taken 
from Thomson's Seasons. A pseudo-historical 
introduction, presenting two noble families of 
Scotland named Penker and Wilson, narrating 
their friendship, the intended alliance between 
their two only children, their estrangement by 
political jealousies, and the downfall and flight 
of one family, serves as preliminary to the anxious 
search of the young lover for his lost beloved, 
whom he finds as a gleaner on bis own estate. 



This is expanded from the Palemon and Lavinia 
episode in Thomson's Autumn; and the episodes 
of the bathing nymph, the staghunt, the storm, 
etc., are all from Thomson, whose language is 
closely followed. More than a little labor was 
expended in fitting together parts of Thomson 
which are widely separated in the Seasons; and 
in the brief notice of Chaucer which is prefixed 
in the Bibliotheque, there even appears the re- 
mark upon Chaucer from the Summer. Thomson 
there said 

Chaucer, whose native manners-painting verse, 
Well moralized, shines through the Gothic cloud 
Of time and language o'er thy genius thrown. 

This becomes in the French : — "Ses vers pei- 
gnent les moeurs, la bonne morale, & brillent a 
travers le nuage gothique du terns & du langage, 
qui vouloit offusquer son genie." 

Eleanor Prescott Hammond. 
Chicago. 



A Sanskrit Parallel to an Elizabethan 
Plot 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — A hitherto unnoticed analogy to Ben 
Jonson's The New Inn, and to the similar plot in 
The Widow, attributed to Jonson, Fletcher, and 
Middleton, is furnished by The Viddhasalabhafi- 
jika of Bajasekhara. 

It will be noticed by the following synopses that 
the situations in the Sanskrit play are closely par- 
alleled by the corresponding situations in the 
Elizabethan plays, and that the order of occur- 
rence is identical in the three plays. 

The Viddhasalabhafljika 

A. Mrgankavali, a princess, appears disguised 
as a boy at the court of Vidyadharamalla, and 
calls herself " Prince Mrgankavarman." 

B. The Queen in whimsical mood disguises 
" Mrgankavarman " as a girl and gives " him " 
the name " Mrgankavali." 

C. The King falls in love with the supposed 
boy disguised as a girl. 

D. The courtship is encouraged by the Queen 
and confidential advisers. 

E. The King marries "Mrgankavali." 



